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Joint Statement 


In response to an invitation extended by President Nasser, the President of the Federal Peoples’Republic of Yu- 
goslavia, Josip Br z Tito, paid an official visit to the Republic of Egypt from December 28, 1955 to January 6, 1956. 
In tle course of his stay in Egypt Pre ident Tito and President Nasser together with their respective collaborators held 
fricndly talks and as a continuance of the talks conducted on February 5, 1955 exchanged opinions on the development 
of the international :ituation including the problems of Southern Europe and the Near East, as well as the further 
promoiion and sir ngthenirg of relations and cooperation between the two countries. These talks proceeded in a cordial 
a.mosphere marked by mutual under.tandirg, which is characteristic for the relations between the two countries, 


* 
* ¥ 


tresijent Tito and President Nasser established with satisfaction the identity of their views on the fundamental 
problems of the present internatioral situation. Both Presidents consider that in the course of ihe past few years thanks to 
the a:pirdtions and endeavours of the the peoples for peace, the general danger of war has receded and a general im- 
provement of the gereral situation has been brought about. However, the preservation of past methods stemming from 
the tin.e of acute cold war leads to an intermittent increa.e of tension in certain spheres which inevitably impedes the 
general tend. ncy to the relaxation of tension. Both heads of state agree that it is necessary to adopt a new construc- 
tive approach toward the solutioa of international problems. The latter primarily include the problem of accelerating the 
strergthening of the independence of countries which have recently acquired their sovereignty, the acquisition of inde- 
per.des.ce by tle st.ll non self-governing peoples, and the economic advancement of the insufficiently developed countries. 

The two heads of state consider that the general progress of mankind and the development of producer forces 
enable and require all these problems to be resolved in accordance wich the UN Chartier on the basis of full equality 
and non-interf.rence in the internal affairs of other countries. Every effort in this direction would lead to the easement 
of world tension and would at the same time extend the basis for negotiation and agreement as only methods for the 
settkment of the ex.sting disputes. In this context the policy of non-alignment to which both countries remain consi- 
stently devoted is all the more sigaificant. The two Presidents deem it expedient to reiterate that the policy adopted 
and pursued by their countries is not passiveness, but a positive, active and constructive policy aiming at the achicve- 
ment of worldwide collective security and a substantial extension of the area of peace in the world. They ‘have also 
agreed that insistence on a policy of military blocs and pacts inevitably entails a suicidal armaments race, causes mi- 
sunderstandings amorg peoples and increases world tension. They express their conviction that peace can only be aftir- 
med by cooperation in all fields on the basis of independence and full equality for all countries. Pl 

The two Presidents agreed that these principles were formulated by the decisions adopted at the Afro-Asian con- 
ference held in Bandung (Indonesia) in April 1955, and that they are also directed towards the objectives in which 
Egypt and Yugoslavia believe and for whose achievement they are persistently striving in accordance with the 
UN Charter. 


By; 


President Tito and President Nasser noted with particular satisfaction that their countries are developing fruitful 
cooperation in the United Nations based on the identity of their views on major international problems and _ their 
Kindred approach to the solution of these problems. They welcome the decision of the United Nations which was 
urged by both countries to admit 16 new members and consider that the United Nations will gain in strength and 
authority when they admit all countries eligible for membership. 

They also welcome the efforts of the Untied Nations concerning the negotiation of an agreement on disarmament 
for which the responsibility primarily rests with the big powers and consider that for the beginning even a partial 
agreement on the subject would contribute to the strengthening of international trust and the stabilisation of peace. 

The progress marked by the UN activities in the organized use of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes and the 
welfare of all peoples has also been noted with satisfaction. ; 

The two Presidents also devoted careful attention to the existing relations between Yugoslavia and Egypt as well 
as to the prospects for their future development and the promotion of mutual cooperation. The steady rapprochement 
and strengthening of these relations during the past few years was also noted with satisfaction, as well as the fact’ 
that they are inspired by a spirit of sincere friendship which was also confirmed during the visit of President Tito 
and by the warm welcome extended him during his entire sojourn in Egypt. = 


The resolute determination of both peoples to defend theiz hard-earned freedom and independence, the 
that thev are confronted with similar problems concerning their internal development and progress, and their identi 
views on the fundamental issues of foreign policy and economic cooperation constitute the principal factors which 
to the establisk ment of these close ties of friendship and mutual understanding. v e 

The two Presidents are firmly resolved to develop further relations between the two countries in the politic 


ference in internal affairs. Broad prospects were established for the development of mutual cooperation to the bene i 
of both sides. It wis decided to continue the efforts to increase trade exchange and economic cooperation. It was a 
agreed to strengthen links in the cultural field. Special stress was laid on the advantages of the continuance and exten: 
sion of mutual exchange of views for the examination of common problems, and the promotion of relations both z 
direct contacts and within the United Nations framework. 4 

President Tito and President Nasser express their firm conviction that ‘the friendly and fraternal relations bet 
ween the two countries not only provide a solid foundation for the development of a mutual fruitful cooperation, bt 
also represent a notable coatribution to world peace, security and prosperity. 


Tito’s Tee of Peace, Brotherhood — 
and Independence 


Mihailo JAVORSKI 
Minister plenipotentiary in the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs 


RESIDENT Tito has returned from his trip to Afcica. 
p From Pula to Belgrade; along the whole 800 - kilometer 
track, he was greeted by large masses of people who. wished 
to show him how much they approved of his words and deeds 
and how over-joyed they were to see him again in their midst. In 
a series of speeches held on his return to his country, Tito, ad- 
dressed the Yugoslav peoples giving them a brief report on what 
he had seen and done, and conveying to them the warm greetings and 
sympathies of the peoples of Ethiopia and Egypt. He did not omit 
to emphasize and convey to the peoples of Yugoslavia on this oc- 
casion, his warm sympathies for the peoples of Ethiopia :and 
Egypt, and for other nations who until recently lived under ’the 
foreign yoke, or have not yet succeeded in shaking it off, to 
express his understanding for their efforts and difficulties, his 
confidence in the successes scored and their aspirations, and in 
their ever greater constructive contribution to the cause of peace 
and the soundness of the concept of in’ernational cooperation. 
But more than anything else, Tito on this occasion spoke about 
that most essential factor which has characterized the wholé‘of-his 
life and is increasingly turning into a great humane and.humanistic 
mission, It was manifested during his trip to Ethiopia and Egypt, 
and expressed in the concise sentences of two new significant do- 
cuments, the joint Tito-Selassi communiqué, and the joint Tito- 
Nasser statement, concerning the basic principles and new forms 
on which relations between nations should rest in this transition 
period when elements of the difficult and insecure present are 
intertwined with the elements of a better future, in which human 
freedom, peace, equality and prosperity of the nations shall be 
ensured —a future which Tito, as few people in the world, is able 
to visualize and to which he aspires, pointing the way which surely 
leads towards this future, provided obstacles are removed. 


It is understandable that Tito, after his earlier visits to 
India and Burma, should have gone to Ethiopia and. Egypt, and 
it is not accidental that the peoples of these countries . received 
him with such expressions of sincere sympathy, nor is it by ac- 
cident that he found a common language with their eminent 
statesman and could establish an identity of views on all essential 
questions which interest our countries and affect. the destiny and 
future of mankind. 


For Yugoslavia and those countries are“alike representatives 
of the new, modern conceptions on international development and 
relations issuing inevitably from the old forms. Different forms of 
social organization and territorial .remoteness, especially ‘When 
general interests and noble objectives are in question are no 
longer obstacles. : 


‘plight of other nations, value their freedom and wishes and kno! 


Socialist Yugoslavia was born and shaped through the 
struggle and superauman efforts of her peoples, under Tito’s sure 
leadership in the Second World War, and in these tumultuous 
post-war years of cold war, she resisted the serious dangers that 
threatened her, preserved her homogeneousness and continued’ 
follow her path, defending the rigat of every nation to live in 
freedom aad peace, to be treated on an equal footing and to build 
its internal organizatioa in keeping with its owa needs and the 
will of the people. She confronted the arguments of force and 
material wealth with moral arguments and arguments based ¢ 
legitimacy, thereby harmonizing and identifying her closer interests 
with the neéds and general aspirations of mankind towards a better 
future. Her peoples, whose history is full of sufferings, slavery 
under foreign rule and struggle for freedom. and from whose mid: 
sprang suca a noble personality as Tito’s, personifying their qui 
lities and aspirations, show understanding for the sufferings an 


how to approach them fraternally and without any reservations. 
Any belittling of other nations is alien to the Yugoslavs and they 
have not a trace of a desire to subjugate others, for in their long 
history, in their struggle against foreign domination, they have 
mever conquered foreign territory nor showed a wish to do so 
This, and particularly the wish for sincere friendship and unreserved 
cooperation, as shown by the Yugoslav peoples through theif 
elected representatives, is meeting with a great response in th 
world, particularly among the peoples of Asia and Africa, wi 
have long been under foreign domination and who seldom expe 
enced foreiga approaches without reserve or characterized ‘sin 
friendship. 


The extensive areas of Asia and Africa, until recently divid 
into colonial territories, ruled by white’ masters, who merciles y 
extracted these people’s riches, in order to increase their own, s 


lions of people in the struggle for their rights and freedom, 
full national independence, for equality with other nations an 
better conditions. Through various forms of struggle the! 
showed such potential strength, persistence and love for freedom 
that they caused the system of colonialism to enter a phase 
disintegration. There appeared in its place a whole series of ind 
pendent states, whose peoples began rapidly to develop, leanii 
on the rich traditions of their previous culture and civilizatio: 
on their experience from the period of foreign domination, 4 
started to make ever greater contributions on the plane of int 
national relations. We are witnessing one of the most significan 
processes of modern development, with the freeing of new 
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of new forces of mankind, reflected on all the continents and on 
every individual and which, with the increasing internal consoli- 
dation of new independent states, is ever more decisively influen- 
cing the general, process of change and development in the history 
of mankind. 

3 In contrast to theories concerning the inadequate maturity 
of the so-called backward areas and peoples which were advanced 
to justify the statuses of protectorates, mandates and other forms 
of domination, these peoples very soon showed in their indepen- 
dent life that they are not only capable of living on their own, 
but that they could adopt the most up-to-date forms and discover 
new ones, even to the envy ot other, much more developed na- 
tions. Their struggle and development is objectively the compo- 
nent part of the struggle and tendencies of the progressive forces 
of the world, and is also becoming this subjectively with the pas- 
sage of time. 


The developments in the Middle East are a component part 
of the general process of the struggle for shaking off foreign do- 
mination, backwardness, for the struggle for independence and 
juster relations between nations; but struggle in this field is much 
harder and more complicated owing to specific conditions and the 
stronger action of external factors. About fifty million Arabs in 
Asia and Africa (not to mention other nations on this occasion, 
whose position and struggle are also worthy of attention), through 
history divided into several states, often mutually estranged for 
dynastical reasons or because of foreign plans, aspire to peace, 
mutual cooperation and certain forms of unity, often meeting with 
unsurpassable obstacles. Their outstanding questions must be 
solved, just as the most important problem of that area — the 
very serious relations with Israel — but instead of seeing the 
creation of an atmosphere in which even the most difficult questions 
might find a solution, the situation is increasingly being complicated 
in that area, strategically very important and rich in oil wells, so 
that it may seriously threaten not only the peace and freedom 
of these nations but even world peace. It is difficult to find a 
solution for the Palestine question, as what is involved here are 
vital interests of these peoples, one million Palestinian refugees 
who have been living for seven years under unbearable conditions 
but no matter how serious, that question — until a few years 
ago — was still chiefly of a local character, which could not be 
said fo the present state of affairs. 


i. The division of the world into blocs and the cold war‘ 
which through the. mutual competition of bloc factors was incre- 


asingly being transplanted to this area and developed into a strug- - 


gle for it, has contributed to a situation in which the outstanding 
questions of the Near and Middle East took a new aspect, ap- 
pearing as an element of cold war and becoming so acute that 
they caused serious anxiety. 


5 The cold war policy and the attempts, made in the course 
of the last few years, to draw these countries through various forms 
into so-called defensive systems, which were always rejected not 
only by the agitated public opinion, but also by otherwise quite 
moderate Arab governments, have complicated even more the out- 
Standing questions, contributed to rapid internal division and 
divergences, and slowed down the process of unity which was 
achieved in the framework of the Arab League, causing a certain 
deterioration of the defensive measures and potentials realized 
through the Inter-Arab Security Pact. The result of this bloc 
policy and rivalry was that the Arab countries are now divided 
into two opposing camps — one organized, under the high-sounding 
name ,,North Wall‘, the other full of mistrust, finding itself on 
the way to create a new defense organization. Both groups are 
trying, at least in words..to show as much as posible their hostility 
towards Israel, while Israel does not hesitate to undertake large- 
scale armed reprisals against them. ,,The North Bulwark“ in view 
of its artificial character and a hinderland pregnant with uncertainties 
which are really favoured by such actions, is'no defence barrier at 
all, but a curtain like that other .,iron curtain‘, no matter who 
may have built the latter and who has built this one — a sand 
one, which only obstructs the view ‘and constitutes an illusion 
precisely for those who feel secure behind it. 


- The peoples in the Near East and the Middle East tend to 
remain outside blocs, to wrench their areas from under the rivalry 
of bloc factors in order that they might develop in peace and 
solve their outstanding problems under conditions of secure inde- 


pendence, sovereignty and equality — just as the people of Ethiopia, - 


in regard to’whom these principles were not recognized , until 
lately and who had to pay for their freedom in terms of blood 
and considerable sacrifices. 


It is understandable, therefore, why the talks held “with 
President Tito will be remembered by the statesmen of the coufi- 
tries which he visited, just as the memory of those meetings will 


.be conveyed to later generations by shepherds from the Ethiopian 


highlands and by the fellahs from the Nile Valley who saw him 
on this occasion. vos 


Tito and his collaborators went to Ethiopia and Egypti ‘as 
sincere friends and fighters for peace. The first eminent head »of 
a European State to visit Ethiopia and Egypt whose peoples, /also 
on, account of their colour, were until recently looked uponias 
inferior, stated openly that all nations are brothers, paid tribute!to 
them for their sacrifices and sufferings, expressed his sincere ad- 


miration for the results which these peoples achieved and exchanged 
views with their responsible statesmen both regarding the further 
development of our mutual relations and a series of questions of 
a wider nature in the interests of mankind. 


It is not accidental that his word: met with such response 
and understanding, just as it is not accidental that President Tito 
found among the responsible representatives of Ethiopia and Egypt 
the same thoughts, the same wishes for the development of mutual 
relations, the same anxiety about outstanding questions which op- 
press mankind, and identical views on the existing possibilities fof 
the solution of unsettled questions, the preservation of peace and 
the development of mutual relations. / 


Tito did not travel to those countries in order to create 
conditions for Yugoslavia’s appearance in the place of those who 
had to go, in order to profit from the difficulties and needs of 
those nations, nor did he use his presence there to blame others, 
not even on questions which involve undoubted responsibility. His 
entirely moderate, gentle and friendly words met with a response 
which will be long remembered. These words, together with the 


identical thoughts of the Ethiopian and Egyptian statesmen, full of 
a deep understanding and a sense of reality, with an anxious accent 
on outstanding world questions and faith in the possibility for 
their just and peaceful settlement, announced the imminence of a 
new, better and more secure period for all. The thoughts of Tito 
and of the Ethiopian and Egyptian statesmen have crystallized 
into ‘principles and attitudes, set forth in two new international 
documents, which will go down in the history of international 
relations together with those which showed the way out of dif- 
ficulties and a way towards a bétter future for mankind. Nee 


Stressing the existence of ‘friendship and a wish for®/the 
comprehensive extension of mutual relations, based on new ‘p¥in- 
ciples, for the good of our peoples and for the benefit of general 
aspirations, these. documents are a new important contributisp’to 
the idea of coexistence and world peace. {314 


The principles of independence, sovereignty’ and __ integrity 
for all nations and countries have received their confirmationcand 
complete affirmation. The need was stressed for;the expansion, of 
international cooperation, regardless of ideological differences; based 
on the UN principles, on equality and non-interference in internal 
affairs. A conspicuous place was given to the Bandung Conference 
of 29 Asian and African countries, as a great contributiom;itoothe 
cause of peace and international cooperation on new lines) It{was 
pointed out that the solution of outstanding problems, inijkeeping 
with the UN Charter, should be approached in a new and constru- 
ctive manner, on the bassis of negotiation and understanding) as 
one of the methods for the settlement of existing disputes: “Phe 
danger of continued bloc policy which, along with; the further 
implementation of cold war methods, slows down the <process; of 
the relaxation of tension and leads towards a suicidalarmament 
race, was also pointed out. The documents stress, in the first place 
the responsibility of the great powers —, whose), agreement :,on 
disarmament, albeit limited, would contribute,to the strengthening 
of international confidence and to the consolidation, of peace. Due 
significance was attached to the non-bloc policy,,which;..does. not 
mean passivity but active and constructiye . aspiration, .toyards 
general collective security and urgent expansion of;,the sphere of 
peace.in the world. The admission of, 16,..new.>,countries to .UN 
membership was welcomed, and the,, wish, was,..expressed that 
other countries which are entitled to;membership,would, .also, be 
admitted. Attention was paid to the.need for,development, of ma- 
terial productive forces and it was, noted, with, satisfaction, thatthe 
UN has scored its first successes regarding.the, organized uti ization 
of nuclear energy for peaceful, purposes, and},for; the ‘welfare of 
nations. Bearing in}mind that,existing, contradictions between.the 
economically developed and underdeveloped. areas, constitute ong of 
the serious problems of modern, development,. the need, was, sires- 
sed for the widest possible. economic ..cooperation, and; assistance 


witbout discrimination. or conditions, with a view to ensuring 

general prosperity and peace, in which case aid should be viewed 

new right of the under-developed countries and a duty, of the 
eveloped countries. 

Yugoslavia and the two African countries have expressed 
their wish and readiness for economic cooperation through the 
existing and concrete forms and for technical assistance. Of course 
Yugoslavia could not offer Egypt-and Ethiopia as much assistance 
as they need, but the leaders and peoples of Ethiopia and Egypt 
did not expect this, as they know the value of the moral and 
orher aid which the peoples of Yugoslavia are prepared to give 
them within their possibilities. 

The balance sheet of Tito’s trip for peace and friendship 
is big, and it is not of a transitory nature. It is another great suc- 
cess of Yugoslavia whose prestige and influence under Tito’s 


Opinions on current problems 


® 
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leadership, as never bine, eevee beyond her frontiers, her 
population and her material potential. This is a great “success. of 
the peoples of Ethiopia and Egypt, of their leaders, and a direct 
contribution to the peoples who have just now attained their in- 
dependence as well as to those who aspire to it. This is a new 
constructive contribution, in line with the general aspirations of 
mankind, the cause of peace and general development. 


That is why Tito’s journey,{ his words and deeds %{were 
so sincerely and undividedly received in the world, If certain 
factors and a few newspapers showed some hushed discontent, 
this is primarily the sign of a lack of understanding for this 
policy, and shows an unrealistic view of developments in the 
modern world, which calls for a comprehensive revision of many 
views, criterions and formulae in general, and in particular as 
regards Asia and Africa. | 
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After the French Electioris 


Djordje JERKOVIC 


ERY few events attracted so much attention throughout the 
V woild as the French Parliamentary elections of January 

2,1956. Both the politicians and the press, particularly in the 
European countriés, followed the election campaign and awaited its 
results with equal suspense although for different reasons and mo- 
tives, thus clearly showing that apart from their importance for 
the intcrnal life of the country, their outcome will also inévitably 
have a sigrificant and far-reaching effect on the international 
scene. Although it was more or less immediately clear to, those 
observers who were in a position to appraise the situation without 
prejudice from the moment the elections were decreed, that. no 
major changes should be expected on the French parliamentary 
scene from elections prepared within so short a term, as nothing 
had happened in the meantime in the home life of the country 
which would vouchsafe any special expectations of the kind, few 
were able to conceal their intimate hopes and secret wishes that 
the elections in this impoftant European country, would ‘lead to 
the predominance of this or that force, party or group, according 
to their specific interests and combinations. However, it should 
also be admitted on the other hand that perhaps for this reason 
the election results did not cause disappointment anywhere, al- 
thongh this does not necessarily imply tnat they did not give rise 
to certain misgivings and uncertainty on various sides, as those 
who, particularly in the present European and international situa- 
tion, do not consider greater politicalstability in France a serious 
need are few indeed. 


The French internal political crisis or, to be more precise, 
the real crisis of French national policy which continues almost 
sincé the end of World War II to date; was only prolonged inde- 
finitely by the results of the January elections, thus precluding 
the possibility of any serious European policy, as an active French 
national policy in this arena is either lacking entirely, or worse 
still, stagnating on its former positions, passive-and incompetent at 
best, or active and mobile jn a non-European and anti-European 
sense, and consequently anti-French as well. The election. results 
indicate a certain shift to the left among the electorate and reveal 
the deepening crisis of the right wing policy and groups, thus 
pointing to a process which is undeniably. positive. Howeyer the 
main conclusion after the January elections is that the time in 
which it would be possible to devise or at least discern a certain 
solution of the deep and protracted) ¢risis of French national poli- 
cy is still far away. Although tangible -symptoms of the affirma- 
tion of leftist positions were manifested, these currents are divided 
among themsélves by a gap which it will be extremely difficult to 
bridge in the near futute, while they are opposed by numerous 


‘cist penetration in the past, which under conditions of a prolon 


a suitable terrain for its further affirmation. 


rightist groups. also disunited it is true, but capable of cohesio 
under given conditions. Apart from this, a new force, the Pouj 
movement, has appeared on the political stage, reminiscent of 


political crisis such as that prevailing in France, could easily fi 


Judging by the number of votes received and the nu 
of deputies to the new French parliament, the French Comm 
Party, the Socialist Party, and the Radical Socialist of. Men 
France and the smaller groups which ran on their own ticket achieve 
the best results. Taken together these groups obtained over 
of the mandates i. e. about 300 (in a parliament of about 
deputies) not counting those from the territory of North A 
(where elections were postponed) and enjoy the support of by f 
the greatest portion of the electorate. If one would ignore all 
divides these three groups from the standpoint of a maximum an 
long-term programme, and bearing in mind only their comme 
points from the standpoint of a national programme, it could & 


- gaid that the elections having strengthened the general position 


the left wing groups nevertheless created some conditions 
might lead to a more stable government and _ political continur 
of the country which would correspond to such progressive xp 
nents. This could not be said however for the centre groups al 
still less for the right wing: in spite of the more favourable ter 
porary possibilities for their grouping it should not be expect 
that the post-election situation will be any different where th 
are concerned, so that many of the centre and right wing g 
will have to support leftist or semi-leftist combinations or, 
is even more likely, pass into the opposition and direct their ac 
ons towards the disruption and obstruction of certain efforts 
combiasations and the compromising of the parliamentary syste 


However matters are not so simple relations clearly de ir 
nor are the views on many major issues so kindred as would s 
from the fact that all three groups are more or less on the | 
wing of French political life between the joint Socialist and 
dical party of Mendés-France, which seem to have effected 
transition from an electoral coalition to a lasting political alia 
based on a moderate and progressive national programme, toget 
with the French Communist Party with its affiliated groups," 
is among the groups which could take a firm grasp of the $i 
tion under favourable conditions. Certain prejudices obviously | 
vail among the Radical of Mendés-France and the French So 
lists as regards a formal and closer cooperation with the Fre 
Communist Party, and one should not preclude the exi 
other less understandable reservations called forth by consid! 
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tion of some external factors for whom any contact and any form 
of cooperation with the Communist Party would be a ,,drapeau 
rouge‘. ©n the other hand, the French Communist Party, burdened 
by its past errors among which its contribution to the downfall of 
the Mendés-France cabinet, is not the least significant and, al- 
though ridden with dogma and prejudice, also represents a stum- 
bling block not only to formal contacts and cooperation, but unfor- 
tunately even to the actual coordination of efforts in those cases 
where they might be of paramount importance for the success of 
certain national policies. The fundamental question today is not 
whether the three political parties will be able to devise a formal 
common platform and appear as a joint coalition which could assume 
the political leadership of the country. It would seem that another 
aspect of the question is far more important, namely whether the 
French Communist Party will succeed in rising above its narrow 
party interests and freeing itself from the impedimenta which made 
it stagnate so long on its present position, whether it will be 
willing to lend the. necessary support to a Government of the 
Republican Front, which to all intents and purposes seems the 
most serious pretender to the administration of the country. Would 
the Communist Party only be ready to do so at the price of a 
formal coalition or participation in a Republican Front Government 
which would inevitably result either in the failure and fall of the 
only possible and, under the present conditions, most adequate 
French government or ‘would it follow the example of Faure 
whose prime ambition was to remain in power at any price, and 
thus ‘seek’ and obtain the Rightists’support, but at the price of its 
soul, namely its political programme, which is considered both 
realistic and adequate at the present juncture. Most hypotheses 
on the solution of the present crisis in France, regardless how 
temporary this solution may be, seem to attribute a key position 
to the Communist Party in the present situation, and it will depend 
primarily on its capacity to live up to its national and higher re- 
sponsibilities, whether and in what way a realistic solution will be 
found and, how long such a Government could be maintained. 


The only possibility for a right wing or so-called centre 
government lies in the prolongation of discord and aggravation of 
antagonisms on the left. The conditions are still far from ripe for 
an exclusively left-wing Government, and therefore such combina- 
tions should not be expected either. It is precisely for this reason 
that the prospects for a Republican Front Government are the 
most likely. It still remains to be seen, however, on which side 
such a Government could rely for Parliamentary support and how 
it could preserve its positions as a minority government. In view 
of its general orientation. and of the essence and spirit of its pro- 
gramme, the solution would be expected from tie left. However 
there is always ample.scope for uncertainty. This solution could 
not be lasting of course’ as in spite of all the January elections 
‘have not provided the basis for such a solution. It is quite likely 
that new elections:.will‘have to be held sooner or later which would,. 
by their term and other conditions, enable a more adequate expres- 
‘sion of the mood, aspirations and tendencies of the French people, 
thus bringing about a Parliament which would be in a better po- 
‘sition than its predecessors to form a more stable government and 
pursue a corresponding national and foreign policy which would 
not be a result of necessary compromise, interparty bargaining and 
selfish party interests, but an expression of the wishes and_ will 
of the majority of the people. 


The -widespread interest for the French parliamentary elec- 
tions and their results is all the more understandable in view of 
all the tendencies manifested in the contemporary international 
situation, the so-called East-West relations, as well as those throug- 
‘hout Asia and Africa. This is even more understandable on the 
other hand in view of the fact that the exponents of Eastern and 

Western tendencies, as well as exponents of other tendencies, con- 
‘sider France, owing to its tradition, position and potential as a 
vital factor in .every combination on a European scale. 


For West Atlantic policy France is an indispensable and 
“major. partner in Europe, and it would be well-nigh impossible to 
_imagine any such policy on European soil without France. Toge- 
_ ther with the United States and Great Britain, France actually 
represents the mainstay of the Atlantic Western group .and is also 
one of its founders and leading protagonists. It would be impos- 
“sible for Atlantic policy to have any pretenses in Europe if it 
would be deprived of French participation and full cooperation. 
Interest on this side for internal developments in that country is 
therefore explained as well as its wishes and reaction to ‘the out- 
come.of the January elections, At any rate, this outcome aroused 
a feeling of uncertainty as they have neither afforded a stable .go- 
vernment not can any stability be sought in a centre or right 
wing government. 


Certain tendencies have been noted of late in Atlantic poe 
licy to seek support in Western Germany which would prove more 
reliable than France from the standpoint of stability and efficiency 
and could therefore replace her if necessary in the policy and 
strategy of the Western Union. The NATO December consultation in 
Paris as'’well as the Geneva Conference in October where the 
three Western powers basically adopted the theses and the formu- 
las advocated by Bonn policy, are a reflection of such tendencies. 
After their defeat in Indo-China and failure in North Africa, for 
which they have only their own shortsightedness to blame, after a 
serious defeat in the Saar, confronted by all the threatening*con- 
sequences of the Paris Treaties whose chapters have already fallen 
into -oblivion, the French positions within the West Atlantic policy 
aré becoming increasingly -precarious. France is helplessly observing 
the events across the Rhine, while at the same time her principal 
partners do not show the slightest hesitation in turning for support 
in Europe to Bonn instead of instable, disunited and helpless 
France. If this was the trend of events before the elections as 
substantiated by a considerable number of symptons, this is all 
the more true after the latter. 


It is another question of course whether the new French 
Government will be able to assume a more prominent position on 
the international stage, and exert a specific influence on’such com- 
binations. Although matters have already developed to a consi- 
derable extent and could no longer be interrupted, France is still 
in a position to exert a decisive influence on the tempo and extent 
of further developments, as apart from other conditions, France 
has an advantage Western Germany is devoid of even in the eyes 
of the West: she has a broad field of manoeuvering which may 
yead to a severalfold incrzacse of French influence both within the 
jimits of the Western Union and also on a broader European and 
jnternational scale. 


Interest for the elections and their out come was-no less intense 
on other sides, where solutions for European and world problems are 
not sought only within the European framework by means of Euro- 
pean policy, waoere many solutions of world issues are envisioned 
today in new, more up to date relations and forms of cooperation 
between a given European policy and contemporary Afro-Asian 
policy. France represents an important link for both sides, namely 
the main partner in Western Europe on a European scale in every 
balanc?d conceptioa with regard ‘to the bloc protagonists of East 
and-West and with regard to the eventual problems which might 
eventually be raised by a greaterGerman policy in the future. The 
moment the French policy found its own Janguage, it succeeded 
in negotiating a settlement of the problems of Indo-China and 
took the first steps towards the solution of the North African 
problem, and the first overtures towards the Balkan policy, and 
though the well known initiatives concerning the Peace ‘Treaty 
with. Austria, anticipated on a small scale a practice which would 
be both possible and desirable on a larger scale in the future. Pre- 
sident Tito was invited to visit France during his trip to Asia, 
which as is known was notreceived with particular enthusiasm in 
the West, although this was only due to shortsightedness on their 
part. Nehru had a meeting scheduled with Mendés-France in Pa- 
ris, and when the latter fell in a way which is still remembered, 
Nehruedid not call on his successor but paid a private visit to 
Mendés-France, which undeniably provides a hint as to the way 
in ‘which modern independent Asia contemplates French policy in 
Europe. 


It could be stated in short that a real European policy 
either in the narrower framework of Western Europe or-on.an all 
European scale would be inimaginable without the full participation 
of France whose policy is both French and European at the same 
time. The establishment of adequate relations betwee. Europe and 
contemporary Asia and Africa on the basis of active coexistence 
would also be impossible without active French participation. 
A given level of European emancipation and the necessary guaran- 
tees of peaceful development from the standpoint of inter-European 
relations presupposes Franc: as one of the bulwarks of such a 
system, and as an essential factor in the relations of such a Euro- 


_ pe with the new world of Asia and Africa. 


It is therefore fairly easy ‘to understand why «the develop- 
ments in this country are being followed with such interest thro- 
ughout’ the world at ‘a time which can be taken as a barometer 
for future devopments. It: would be still harder to understand a 
lack of interest under conditions which, largely owing to the 
absence of an active French national ‘policy in the European and 
international spheres, have led. to a deadlock’ in many fields of 
international policy and called forth tendencies to renew the cold 
war, and the implementation of such political “ combinations 
which represent a stumbling block on the road to Jasting pacifi- 


cation.in,the spirit of fuller international cooperation and active 
coexistence, It would be wrong to believe that NATO could carry 
oyt,suchjan, about — turn in December 1955 if some one else 
had,.sat there on behalf of France instead of Pinay, as it would 
beja,,mistake,to believe that the elements of control and counter- 
poise in the Paris treaties introduced by the Mendés-France admi- 
nistration,on;behalf of European policy would have fallen into 
oblivion), if, Mendés-France had not been succeeded by Edgar Faure, 
i.e; Pinays, The same is probably true of the present developments 
in. North Africa,and in Southern Vietnam as well as of the de- 
adlock .on,disarmament, and the German problem, particularly with 
regard: to, the,establishment of a European security system in which 
France would be, one of the mainstays and principal beneficiaries 
im view of the.course of events in Germany. 

I Theielections, needless to say, did not provide an answer 
tovarsingle: question addressed to France from this side, and jud- 
ging’ by ‘the: present: indications it would seem that some time will 
have “to: pass until any definite answers are possible. Nonetheless 
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tebe stackled, bythe, first French Government of the new 

i legislative, period,,alsoi constains a. complex of both tradi- 
tional jand-fresh questions; belonging to the field of relations with the 
German, Neighbour; What is:involved here is not only the concrete 
questions) /of direct-relations ;,with the Bonn Government which 
call. fer, regulations but also the;need for discovering and shaping 
thes cornesponding. independent -political conception on the further 
development: of, the,German» problem in the framework of wider 
inter-European cooperation,iin» the: sense of creating a new balance 
between; Krance and Germanyi {The post-war French policy towards 
Germany, revealed,: as -a:|permanent, shortcoming, the absence of a 
common;constructive and. {firm platform which migt have rallied 
the leading political, groups)in the country in the implementation 
of, such, -policy ;as'|would|;simultaneousiy provide possibilities for the 
protection,-of national: interests.as well,as a more favourable relationl 
of, forges|in! European; policy,-In{contrast to this, the internn disu- 
nity and,,constant crisis ofthe parliamentary system in its functio- 
nings, together; with well-known;external factors, deprived France of 
the possibility. tos use ;its; influence, to, a sufficient extent for ensu- 
ring|a solution of the;German, problem, which would satisfy her, 
sa that hensGoyernment;contented sthemselves with following the 
general-,course {of Atlantic) policy; endeavouring, within its. bounds, 
to;curb,the exaggerated dynamism-ofstheir German neighbour by 
means-of a, formulaiof; integration of ithe six West European coun- 
tries, and: establish a :definite balance. : However, these efforts, often 
conducted uninterruptedly, bore no fruit while the actual deve- 
lopment and constant rise of the West German State disturbed the 
itiapified balance atSthe ‘expense! 1Of thé'‘French who were confron- 
ted also" hen the! ‘solution: of’ Sb el one and colonial pro- 
bleiRe'° msg Mut oA ifs laine CLUE 


ms inheritance of; numerous complex outstanding problems 
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br If one ‘takes, a 5 a at. the Seaton results for the new Par- 
liament of the. Fourth Republic, it, doesnot; seem very likely that 


the realization of along-term conception! is: imminent. The insta- 
bility,,of the Executivei-- judging. -by the.distribution’ of seats and 
thes division ,,of ‘basicspolitical;groupsirin; the Bourbon Palace — 
threatens to remaim thes;esséntial. phenomenon»in French policy. 
Besides ~—othe jremarkable disurity, on) the: left,:the paradoxical si- 
tuation in which the strongest [political partylinthe country is the 
most isolated in Parliament, seems to prevent, for the present at 
leasty%all definition of a‘ joint foréign-political ‘onéeption, particu- 
larly as regards the the’German’ problem; or which the views of 
Communists and the ‘Republican’ Front*ate almost!ds remote from 
éadh ‘Sthebras the attitudes! of the: Western “and” Eastern blocs at 
international “conferences, ‘although it is-difficultto believe that the 
Yoters'Wwhorsupport the left wing are’ divided to‘stich’ an’ extent. On 
the “other hand, although®*the® Republican Front‘and the Right 
Wing até taking similar pdsitions in defending ‘the basic ‘platform of 
Avante policy ‘and ‘the inclasion of! the*Federal Republic in the 
Western Bloc asowéllas the principled ofientation’of West European 


the elections resulted in.a certain improvement of conditions and 
if those who emerged from the elections as indisputable moral 


victors prove capable of converting their moral advantages into 


political strength, temporary solutions would be temporary only if 
contemplated in terms of time, while the necessary conditions for 
lasting solutions could be created in the comparatively near future. 
All this seems to be in the hands of the Republican Front, its 
compactness, solidity, consistence and courage to cope with diiff-— 
culties and free itself of prejudices and narrowmindedness where | 
they still prevail. It is no less.in the hands of those to the left 


of the Republican Front and their ability to avoid a repetition of — 
past errors when at a crucial moment they deprived ‘a policy of 
their support and thus brought its downfall at a time when it was 
most necessary to the country and Europe, as well as their ability 
to rise above secondary and narrow considerations and interests 
to the level of a policy which not only aspires to but also deser-— 
ves the role of protagonist and interpreter of the fundamental na-— 
tional views, interests and requirements of its country and people. 
; 


— 
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integration — the differences are on the plane of elasticity and 
practical measures, rather than in the field of principles — small 
chances still exist for their alliance. In this way, the prospects for 
an independent national programme are still quite remote. There 
remains the possibility of looking for compromise and partial so- 
lutions which will have to bear in mind the parliamentary arith-— 
metic, and this may weaken their effect and consistency as regards 
their implementation. J 


The echo of the elections in Westera Germany is characte- — 
ristic. There they aroused an unpleasant surprise, chiefly on ac- 
count of the increase of communist seats and the defeat of the 
former Government coalition. Wishful thinking, especially in quar- 
tres close to the Government, on the strengthening of the right-_ 
wing party centre, especially the Catholics — has been shattered 
Some commentators consider that the results of the elections ar- 
a heavier blow than the breakdown of the European Defence Come 
munity was in its time. The Bonn circles generally express fear 
of any combination which might lead to the revival, that is, to the 
formation of the Popvlar Front Government, and would like to_ 
see best of all the continuation in power of those parties which 


have replaced each other in the past. There is fear especially ot 
the possible repercussions which political changes in France might | 


have on the fulfilment of her obligations towards the Atlantic po-— 
licy and on the cohesion of the Werstern bloc. It is well-known 
that it was the French delegation at the Geneva Conference of 
Foreign Ministers which emphatically defended the Western concep= 
tions on German unification and European securitv, which are also 


shared by the Adenauer Government. A: series of problems are 
pointed out in this connection as existing between the two coun-— 
tries (economic cooperation, further development of integration, the 
Saar questions) which call for solution and which have been put 
off lately pending parliamentary elections. y 


Among the problems which are now on the agenda the 
question of the regulation of the Saar status emerges into the fo 
refront. The evolution of this question last year, was unfavourable ~ 
for France. The European statuses which had been worked out by 
Mendés-France and Adenauer constituted the last attempt to dis- 


the framework of the Western Union — but the voting of Octo- 
ber 23rd 1955 has crushed all French hopes. The majority agains 
the status was so convincing and clearly pro-German that it defi- 
nitely ruined the old French argument to the effect that separa = 


ners, Paris and Sere should draw up the final balance sheet and 
seek a new solution in a situation in which the chief argu- 
ments were in favour of Germany. The facts were such as France 
had never wished for, and she had always tried to ayoid openly 


\ising the question of the direct self detetmination of the Saar 
© either one or the other side, which might appear a repetition 
hat happened in 1935. ' 


The evolution of the Saar question during the last ten years 
fairly well illustrated hy the trends and forms of relations between 
le old rivals. The first phase, at the time when the German State 
s.actually no longer in existence, saw the political and economic 
‘paration of the economically rich Saar area. France above all 
nded to strengthen her own potential with the help of that of 
¢ Saar, while she asked the Germans to reconcile themselves to 
loss of the Saar and show, by accepting this loss, their good 
IJ and readiness to make up partially for the losses caused to 
ance by German aggression, also pledging not to repeat aggression 
the future. But the Germans never accepted this reasoning and 
d no wish to pay compensation in this way. Later, when the 
deral Republic was set up in the Western part of Germany and 
nen its active particapation on the side of the West was deman- 
d, a new path had to be taken. The French then tried to tone 
)wn German resistance by means of a European formula, while 
ey emphatically declared at the same time that a favouzable so- 
tion of national security is an indispensable condition for the 
Ceptance of German armament and the inclusion of W. Germany 
to the Atlantic Pact as a sovereign power. Finally a compromise 
ts found which in its effect was’ rather favourable for Bonn, as 
estern Germany was immediately granted the fulfilment of her 
jor claims while the realization of the Saar agreement depended 
( the outcome of the voting of the Saar population, among whom 
pro-German feeling was on the rise. It was actively supported 
' the West-German parties, which skilfully turned to account the 
satisfaction of the Saar population with the Hoffmann Govern- 
ent, identified with French policy. It may be pointed out that 
® increase of German political influence among the Saar popu- 
ion was proportional to the process of the strengthening of the 
ces and international position of the Federal Republic, which 
cisively influenced the Saar inhabitants to declare themselves, at 
referendum against the Statute, which was too indefinite and 
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|N our previous analysis covering the ten year developmeut 
in the application of the vast energy contained in the atom 
nucleus we tried to give some accurate facts on the real 
Tacter of radioactivity and the danger it represents to life oa 
planet. 


It now remains for us to examine the other aspect of this 
mtific branch to which particular importance has been attributed 
several years and which foreshadows undreamed of possibilities. 


An international conference was held in Geneva under UN 
pices in August 1954, for the purpose of giving a detailed and 
prehensive survey of the use of nuclear energy for peaceful 
is. What were its results? 


* 
* * 


this problem. Thanks to their potential and political circum- 
Nces certain powers have succeeded in outstripping the other 
fortunate countries in this respect during the past decade. It 
enerally known that the United States and the Soviet Union 
€ made tke greatest progress in the development. of nuclear 
rgy so far. They are closely followed by Great Britain whose 
levements both in the field of theory and practical research are 
al to those of America and Russia. Moreover these are today 
Only’ tkree countries which possess nuclear and thermonuclear 


Tt is primarily necessary to call attention tu the importance © 
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incomplete, as well as linked to the idea of the little European 
community which was constantly losing ground. The recent general 
election for the Landtag returned a strong majority of pro-German 
partles which formed a coalition Government. This Government 
clearly declared that their basic programme of action is prompt 
return within German frontiers and liquidation of the French eco- 
nomic control of the Saar, asking for the initiating of negotiations 
between Bonn and Paris, provided the Saar Government was also 
to be consulted. 


During the earlier meetings of Pinayfand von Brentano ef- 
forts were made to find a formula likely to satisfy both sides. The 
Germans insist on political unification and dissolution of the eco- 
nomic union between the Saar and France, which ha; been the 
life nerve ef the Saar status in the past, but they are prepared to 
meet the ,,justified economic interests of France“ which should be 
clearly defined but no longer interpreted in the sense: of conti- 
nuing the separation between the Saar and the German poten- 
tials. It seems that the most acceptable basis for Germany would 
lie in the ensurance of definite quotas of basic product deliveries, 
which France has-been receiving from the Saar. Paris did not 
openly declare itself before the elections as to how it understands 
the conditions of the new ‘solution, but one had the impression 
that it would no longer oppose the political incorporation of the 
Saar into the Federal Republic — which it rejected formerly as 
an unthinkable solution — in so far as big French ecosomic inte- 
rests in the Saar are effectively guaranteed and ensired. The 
French also stress the reparation claims, whica had not been ac- 
tual previously, as the Saar economy was bringing definite and 
substantial profits to France. ; ) 


There is no doubt that these problems will be most impor- 
tant for the future Franco-German relations, while the ways and 
methods of their solution will d:pend primarily on those politi- 
cal forces which will take over the leadership of the country, and 
on their ability to harmonize these solutions with both French 
and European interests. 


Two Aspects of Atomic Physics 


ATOMS FOR PEACE — ATOMS FOR WAR 


Charles-Néel MARTIN 
French Nuclear Physicist 


France which devotes its efforts to the industrial use of 
atomic energy is fourth on the list, while the activities of other 
countries in this field, i. e. Sweden, Norway, Hollard, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Yugoslavia, as well as China, Japan and India in 
the East are still in the experimental stage. 


The list of nations engaged in these activities was drawn up 
six months ago, according to the criterion whether their efforts 
were devoted to large scale goals (military or industrial), minor ex- 
perimental» programmes devoid of industrial application, or labora- 
tory research. 


At the present juncture these three categories of achieve- 
ments stem from the comparatively recent. traditions of nuclear 
science. The release and application of nuclear energy was actually 
initiated in’ 1945. Only ten years have elapsed since that time, 
while initial efforts were devoted exclusively to the achievement 
of military and strategic objectives. In the beginning the individual 
nations were interested only in the explosive power contained in 
the atom nucleus. The stockpiling of atomic weapons required the 
commitment of gigantic industrial capacities and the formation of 
vast research centres. It was thus that the basis was created which 
enabled the so-called ,,peacetime achievements. Since then the 
United States, the Soviet Union and Great Britain have disclosed 
some of their achievements relating to the peaceful use of nuclear 
energy which actually represent secondary discoveries trailing in 
the wake of ‘atomic weapons. 


However the other countries who could not or would not 
initiate the production of nuclear weapons adopted a different ap- 
proach to the problem. Instead of considering the various peaceful 
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applications of nuclear energy as coming second to their wartime 
uses, their achievements in this field are the result of their une- 
quivocal desire to derive the maximum benefit from nuclear energy. 
This second undertaking, although much less spectacular than the 
former, inevitably yields vague results and needs require a lot of 
time. When embarking on a venture of this kind it is impossible 
to foresee in advance whether some beneficial results will ensue 
which could be applied on a large scale for the welfare of all 
peoples or not. 

However it is precisely in this direction that every wise po- 
licy should tend because we know that the future will bring re- 
turns. This was true in the past and all the more at present when 
radioactivity, the real nature of which we have already had the oc- 
casion to see, is in question. Atomic energy and radioactivity in 
fact have nothing in common with elements man exploited so far: 
fire, steam, electricity and explosives. 

We are living in a time which is often superficially referred 
to as the ,new era“. In point of fact this new era confronts man- 
kind with a spate of paramount problems which are well nigh 
imponderable owing to their far-reaching and as yet unfathom- 
able effects. f 

It is an undeniable fact that nuclear physics is still in its 
early stages. No one can predict with certainty all the wonderful 
. applications which will be invented for nuclear energy by the end 
of this century and by the future generations. However, as eve- 
rything is possible we can also suppose that this energy will finally 
prove too dangerous, that our descendants will prohibit its use 
while adopting other more subtle and less threatening methods. 


This inability to foresee the future must not prevent us 
from car fully examining the achievements realized so far and their 
inevitable results during the next decade or two. 


. The generation of pure energy without any losses is one of 
the pet projects of scientists. This release of energy would take 
place gradually in a.so-called ,,atom pile“ or, to be more precise, 
nuclear reactor“ which actually represents a kind of fission atom 
bomb the chain reaction cycle of which is moderate and under 
strict control, thus ensuring the necessary stability and preventing 
multiple atomic fission within an infinitesimally short space of time. 
An atom bomb explosion lasts only a ten millionth of a second. 


In the atom generators however, the critical mass is deter- 
mined with the utmost precision and regulated by neutron absor- 
bants while high speed electrical appliances regulate the quantity 
of slow neutrons which cause nuclear fission. 


There are about forty nuclear reactors of various types ope- 
rating in the world today. With the exception of ‘that in Kaluga 
(Soviet Union) which was put in operation on June 1954 and sup- 
plies electric power to a high tension industrial network, they are 
used exclusively for experimental purposes. One of the major con- 
tributions of the Geneva atomic energy Conference with regard to 
the peaceful use of atomic energy is that it made possible the exa- 
mination of different methods applied in these experimental reac- 
tors and the devising of the most suitable ways of generating 
energy in the latter. 


The greatest shortcoming of the atom generator is that it pro- 
duces a greatly reduced quantity of energy indirectly though heat. 
Consequently the atom generator is tantamount to an ordinary steam 
boiler, only of a special type. The temperature generated in the 
interior of the device can rise to several hundred degrees without 
affecting its work. It is sufficient to enable a flow of some liquid 
between the uranium rods for cooling. The temperature is reduced 
and the first stream of liquid converted into steam, which then 
transfers the heat acquired to another stream of liquid (in order 
to avoid strong radioactive contamination) which at last sets the 
turbine in motion, 


This is the extremely primitive principle which is being 
applied today. The atom reactor is in fact a furnace with a con- 
siderably low temperature, and hence a conventional device which 
utilizes heat in the same way as thermal power plants use coal or 
lignite, The advantage of the atom reactor obviously lies in its 
fuel. Thus if the same quantities of uranium and coal were used 
in the reactor, uranium would yield three million times more 
energy than coal. Let us cite a simple example: annual world coal 
production totals a billion and a half tons. The nuclear equivalent 
of uranium would total only five hundred tons, i. e. it could be 
compressed in a cube with a side of 3 meters. Therefore nuclear 
energy represents an immeasurable source of power concentrated 
to the utmost degree. An electric power plant based on nuclear 
fission will consume only a few kilograms of uranium daily in its 
generators instead of a thousand tons of coal or petroleum. 


This easily explains the enthusiasm and exhilaration of in- 
dustrialists and statesmen when confronted by such promising pro- 


spects. Particularly the undeveloped countries and those with insu 


‘ficient natural resources consider atomic energy as a new sour 


of power and greatness. Could anything seem more simple the 
the construction of atom power plants which will yield enormot 
quantities of power while consuming a minimum of raw material 


Thus Great Britain recently embarked on the constructic 
of nuclear equipment, having decided to construct I2 to 15 ato 
plants within the next ten years. Every plant should havea pow 
of 200,000 KW. This decision was called forth by the fact th 
the natural coal reserves which constituted the power and streng 
of England for over a century are being rapidly exhausted anda 
incapable of coping with the growing power demand. ; 


Moreover this tendency can be noted throughout the worl 
During its first three days the atom conference in Geneva pub! 
shed a survey of conventional power sources in the world coveril 
coal, petroleum, natural gas, lignite and water power which shoy 
without a doubt that in less thaa fifty years’ time the world w 
be confronted with a serious power shortage, particularly in vie 
of the fact that many other countries will reach the European sta 
dard of living by that time and in view of growirg demograpt 
pressure. The population of our planet will increase from the pt 
sent two and half billions to four or five billions in 2000. 


Consequently nuclear energy will save mankind from a p 
wer crisis. . 


But let us not forget the reverse of the medal which’ 
stifies a certain dose ot scepticism. Biologists and geneticists pi 
sented widely differing views concerning the too precipitat 
exploitation of nuclear energy on a large scale. Scientists actual 
split into two groups. One consists of the majority of physici 
who are concerned exclusively with the practical aspects of t 
problem and whose views coincide with those of industrialists, n 
litary staffs and economists. The other consists of biologists w 
painstakingly studied the effects and consequences of every a 
even the slightest increase of radiation on the flora and fauna 
this planet. 4 

Consequently the very operation of atom generators wot 
result in the accumulation of fission products in the latter, ide 
tical to those produced by A-bomb explosions. Some gaseous is 
topes would be diffused in the atmosphere through high chimne 
and their subsequent fate does not seem to worry experts undu 
These particles carried by the wind would again fall to the grou 
thus creating a substantial layer of radio isotopes which would be ¢ 
sorbed by the metabolism of living organisms on the area con 
minated. However the problem of disposal of solid and liqu 
waste products which must be ¢liminated fromthe pile every t! 
or three months when reclaiming the uranium fuel is far m 
serious. § x 

The complex chemical process of reclaiming uranium yiel 
notable quantities of intensely radioactive fission products equil 
lent in an average sized plant to the radioactivity of a hundt 
tons of uranium. The intensity of radioactivity declines with tin 
but is still strong even after the lapse of several months and ev 
a year, because the periods of some isotopes are very long. 2 

Experts were not a little shocked to learn for insta 
that the british dump their radioactive waste products directly ° 
to the Irish Sea! Various solutions of this dangerous problem W 
proposed and examined, as for instance the welding of fission p 
ducts in concrete blocs which would subsequently be dropped it 
the sea or into very deep wells, abandoned mines etc. None 
these solutions is entirely satisfactory, however, owing to the & 
stantly repeated objection of profitability which requires the utm 
simplification of waste disposal and storage techniques owing to 
substantial expense involved by these operations, 4 


Therefore, although the volume of nuclear fuel is negligi 
in comparison to the conventional fuels, the ‘ashes of this | 
greatly reduce the advantage as they are incomparably more 
gerous than the chemically active slaked remains of the’ con! 
tional fuels. a 

This difficult problem is coupled with another purely 
tegic consideration. Nuclear power plants are extremely suscep 
to damage. In case of war several bombs dropped on an a 
power plant would cause considerable devastation in an entire 
gion owing to the possibility of diffusion of radioactive elem: 
from the demolishz4d atom piles over a wide area. The same: 
could also be prodiced by storms and other factors. ‘ 


These limitations are still enhanced from the standpo 
fuels. The batteries enriched by nuclear fission fuels have alt 
been studied today. They produce vast quantities of energy wi 
a small space, while protection from radiation, by means of 


or concrete walls, is fairly simple so that they could also be in 


‘led on a warship or submarine. The United States submarine 
Nautilus“ has been cruising for several months already, fuelled 
exclusively by a few kilograms of uranium, which is sufficient for 
“a voyage round the world. It is impossible to predict with cer- 
tainty the effects caused by the dispersal of radioactive products in 
the seas and oceans from the atom batteries of damaged and sun- 
ken submarines and atom powered ships in case of war. This 
is the difficult problem already raised by the exploitation of 
the fantastic energy derived from the fission of heavy nuclei. Far- 
sighted experts raise their voices in warning against this dange- 
rous hurry and demand patiehce for some time to come until it 
is possible to gain still deeper insight into the secrets of matter 
and thus ensure even vaster sources of safe energy. This is all the 
wiser as we already know of a much safer alternative, i. e. the 
‘mastery of fusion instead of fission energy, namely the same ther- 
monuclear energy used by the’ H-bomb, the sun and stars. 


; Then there will no longer be any problems of uranium and 
' thorium deposits, which would again place certain countries ina 
privileged position; clandestine underground struggles with suicidal 
political consequences will likewise be ended once for all. In this 
- case hydrogen. which can be extracted from water, heavy water, 
and lithium (light metal Ho. 3) which is fairly abundant in nature 
will be used as fuel. There will be no more disposal of radio- 
active waste. A real golden age will set in. Ten years’ work will 
enable us to become masters of this H-energy, which is currently being 
secretly and intensely studied both in the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 


On the other hand, the world is still far from exhausting 
its natural power sources. The energy of wind and gas can be 
perfectly exploited. Solar energy is another inexhaustible source. 
Solar furnaces are a device of the future, We have still to har- 
ness. this energy through the transformation of plants and chloro- 
phyllian functions. Last, we have an immesurable source of 
exploitable energy under our very feet in the earth’s bowels which 
can become available provided we really want it and devote gre- 
ater efforts and invest part of th: funds hitherto allotted to nuc- 
lear research in this direction. 

The applicable uses of atomic physics are multiple and 
various, primarily the tracer methods, which have so far enabled 
thé*solution of many mysteries in biology and physics. Some pro- 
cesses can be applied in industry, biology and medicine, chemistry 
and even geology, and will enable an astonishing progress within 
a few years’ time. It is impossible to cover all these fields of acti- 
vity within this article as even a whole volume would be insuffi- 
cient, because the scope of nuclear research surpasses our imagi- 
nation’ This was also substantiated at the Geneva atom conference 
whose fornight’s proceedings cover 16,000 pages, For a science 
still ‘in its infancy this is indeed an admirable fulfilment of pro- 
mise. However the most elementary common sense warns us to 
be cautious in the perfecting of our achievements. 

Information in this field thus assumes major importance, 
as science is now invested with immeasurable power which every 
man must be aware of. And democracy makes it imperative for 
us-to submit information on all that directly concerns them to all 
the peoples of the world, on a scale hitherto undreamed of. 


Eisenhower's: State of the 


Union Message 


Stojan KOVACEVIC 


T is already traditional in American political life that the 
Presidential State of the Union Message delivered at the 
beginning of January during the opening session of Con= 

gress is rather a survey of the results achieved during the past 
year than a programme for the coming period. President Eisenho- 
_wer’s message of January 5,1956, addressed in the beginning of 
the fourth year of his administration, seems to be a certain excep- 
tion to the rule as is is more a future programme than a summing 
up of past results. There can be no doubt that the pre-election 
_ requirements of the President’s Party notably .contributed to the 
fact that future activities, particularly in the field of home policy, 
were given particular prominence in this message. This is also con- 
firmed by the first reactions of the Democrat leaders: the sharp 
' criticism of certain parts of the address by the former Democrat 
candidate Stevenson, the disappointment of Senate majority leader 
Lyndon Johnson, etc. The attitude of the Democrat leaders might 
even appear contradictory as the programme presented in t..e Mes- 
- sage has much in common with Democrat positions. The circum- 
stance that Eisenhower appropriated most of the arguments the 
Democrats intended to use in their presidential campaign explains 
such a reaction and also makes it clear why the customary form 
and content of similar documents in the past was abandoned. 


The other principal characteristic of this year’s Message, 
_ namely an emphatic opumism both with regard to external and 
home problems, should be contemplated in the same light. This is 
actually a special version of the election slogan proclaiming that 
the Republican Party has ensured peace and prosperity to its 
cuoutry. In this sense such an optimistic tone did not come 
unexpectedly. 


Considerable attention was devoted to the development of 
world affairs also in last year’s State of the Union Message and as 
compared to its predecessors the tone of the latter was conspi- 
-cuously moderate. This year’s address marks yet another step further 
in this direction. The acid cold war terminology is more or less comple- 
tely lacking. It is not entirely devoid of such elements however as there 
_ are not only certain terms but also’conceptions which do not cor- 
_ respond to the present level of development of international re- 


lations. This particularly refers to the preservation of the termino- 
logy of ideological struggle which proved so detrimental in the 
past to the prestige and interests of the United States. Those pas- 
sages-in the Message which place the blame on the other side for 
the failure to reach bigger and more concrete results in the stabi- 
lisation of the international situation, the support of military blocs, 
the exaggerated stress on the military aspects of world problems 
aiready transcended by the development of international conditions, 
seem to represent a tribute to the past and a concession to those 
forces,in American political life, primarily in the Republican party, 
whosé conceptions of international reiations do not keep abreast of 
thée“general interaational climate or that of America either. Some 
other passages of the Message which refer to concrete problems of 
contemporary international relations contain more positive and inte- 
resting elemens. Although not explicitly mentioning the Geneva 
siirit, emphasis is laid on the fact that all the most responsible 
international factors have agreed that nuclear war would represent 
an intolerable disaster which must not be permitted to occur “and _ 
shows that the United States Government considers that the 
foundations for the “Geneva atmosphere“ still exist and that the 
opinion which prevails in the world to the effect that the increase 
of.tension noted on some problems and at certain times is’essen- 
tially of a temporary character, has a deep and real basis, The de- 
finition of the efforts made towards the attainment of a just peace 
for -all nations, the removal of the pall of fear, the reduction of 
armament burdens, and the stimulating and inspiring of action 
among all nations for a world of justice, prosperity aad peac2 as 
American natioaal objectives, is invested with a positive significance 
in-this context and warrants the hope that such conceptions will 
also be felt in the practcal policy implemented by this great 
country. 


That part of the address devoted to foreign policy lays par- 
ticular“stress on two major international issues: disarmament and 
economic aid to other countries. Reliance on nuclear weapons (the 
terrible power of atoms must be enlisted for th: preservation of 
the free world and peace‘) advocated by the Message, are hardly 


‘compatible with the general positive trends of international deve- 
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lopment, and can hardly be favourably received in a world which 
unanimously demands from the big powers that they reach agre- 
ement on the elimination of the threat of thermonuclear war, that 
they stop”experimenting with nuclear explosions and thus remove 
the danger both political and biological involved by the latter. 
Moreover. at a time when demands are put forward on all sides 
for a negotiated settlement of world problems, the insistence on 
predetermined and rigid approaches to the disarmament problems 
would also be contrary to world expectation. However, although on 
a limited scale the Message also opens several encouraging vistas 
on the disarmament problem. The statement by the American 
President that the “disarmament problem has moved to the fore- 
front of practical political endeavour last year‘ corresponds to the 
general convictions in the world. It is to be hoped that such an 
assessment of President Eisenhower also implies that the American 
government considers that agreement on so paramount a problem 
of international peace as that of disarmament should really become 
practicable and truly a subject of “practical political endeavour“. 
At the same time this can be taken as an example showing how 
much the world situation has changed since the cold war period, when 


the disarm ment problem was actually only a pretext for propa- 
ganda duels between the two blocs neither of which really believed 
that anything could be done in this sphere. The promise that the 
United States Gouvernment will “persevere in seeking a reduction 
of armaments under effective inspection and control‘ is also an en- 
couraging sign. It is interesting to note in this connexion. that the 
Message does not repeat the reservations voiced by the American 
representative to the Subcommittee of the UN Disarmament Com- 
mission last fall concerning all the proposals advanced hitherto; until 
the so-called “open sky“ proposal put forward by President Eis- 
enhower in Geneva, which was later supplemented and amended, 
is not resolved. The rumours heard these days that the United 
States Government is preparing a new proposal on disarmament 
which, apart from aerial reconnaissance, would also provide for the 
limitation of armed forces, could foreshadow a more flexible ap- 
proach to the problem of disarmament as well as greater readiness 
to make more serious attempts this year towards the achievement 
of a greattr rapprochement of views without no progress in the 
disarmament problem can be imagined. 


If the terminology which is strongly reminiscent of the cold 
war period is disregarded, that part of the address ‘which refers to 
foreign aid contains several interesting features: this form of co- 
operation with other countries will be continued in the future: se- 
cond, itis placed on a long-term basis and last, prospects are ope- 
ned for the extension of United States aid for the implementation 
of economic programmes and projects whose completion requires 
several years. The demand for continued United States aid which 
some high officials defined as unusual deserves particular attention 
in view of the persistent ‘refusal of Congress to grant the funds 
necessary for several years in’advance. It is known that the Con- 
gress rejected former President Truman’s request for 17 billion dol- 
lars for the financing of the four year Marshal Plan, although in 
principle approving the initial credits in the amount- of 7 billion 


dollars, while not éommitting itself, however, as ‘regards the total ' 


amount of credit. A similar instance was given last year when 
Eisephowcr requested a 200 million dollar credit for the regional 
Asian Economic Development Fund. The Congress refused to grant 
the amount requested for a three year period and only allotted a 
100 million credit for the current fiscal’ year. This time the con- 
tinued aid proposal has much more favourable prospect, inter alia 
in view of the fact that this year’s State of the Union Message 


can in a certain sense be considered as the pre-election programme 
of the Republican Party. Apart from this, it is considered part of 
the “dynamic and flexibles American policy to which the Message 
assigns a prominent place. However the Message is cConside- 
rably vague where some important matters are concerned. /It- 
does not define the method which will be used in the selection 
of “friends who will be eligible for aid; nor are the funds which 
the Government considered necessary for that purpose in the co- 


ming fiscal year determined, while the total lack of any definite. 


attitude as regards the financing of international action for the as- 


sistance of economically undeveloped countries, primarily the spe-. 
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red by the Message, 


President Eisenhower 


cial UN Economic D. velopment Fund is immediately obvious. It 
would seem that the Amefican approach to foreign aid should be 
contemplated in the light of what has remained unsaid or is only 
vaguely hinted. Other considerations, should also be borne in mind, 
i. e. whether it is more expedient to speak of the abolishment or 
at least the reduction of expenditure in the election year, or to 
urge its continuance and increase. It is also necessary to bear in 
mind that the United States are already conducting talks on fi- 
nancing projects in countries which do not belong to its bloc, that 
they are already extending and have promised to c:ntinue exten=— 
ding assistance to some other countries with an identicul or similar 
international position. Such and similar facts cannot be ignored 
when gauging the future course of the American policy in the field 
of foreign aid: in fact, these elements should constitute a positive 
annex to the Message. Moreover, in the opinion of many, the ap- 
pearance of the other bloc in important world spheres (also on the 
plane of aid) precludes the recurrence of those negative phenomena 
which sometimes accompanied the practical implementation of ass’ 

stance programmes, and which caused the greatest harm to Ame- 
rican. policy and interests. Although it is stressed in the Message 
that the United States policy will follow its own intiative and will 
not consist exclusively of a series of reactions to the policy of the 
other side, the conviction prevails that it will strive to provide an_ 
adequate reply to the moves of the Eastern Eiropean countries in’ 
the field of economic aid. This is also substantiated by the reports 
on the substantial funds the United States Government intends to 
mobilize for the purpose this year. ‘ 


As for home policy the Eisenhower Message contains 
series of promises for all social strata: a revision of labour leg’ 
slation, the support of free competition; protection against floods 
and other disasters, a modern highway construction programme, — 
assistance for schools, a new cheap housing construction program- 
me, the extension of social insurance service, the promotion ¢ 
health service, the relaxation of immigration laws, the facilitation 
of foreign trade, a new farm price support programme, a balanced 


their most popular slogans. The developments during the nex 
few months will be extremely interesting as they will show whi 
party will be able to gain practical advantage on the qu:stions cove- 


Economic problems 


HE optimism which characterizes Eisenhower’s New Year 
T Message to Congress is certainly not unfounded. The fact 

that the gross national product of the United States last 
ar approached 400 billion dollars testifies that America had a 
a" year of economic development. But reasons for the opti- 
aism of the, Republican Administration are probably all the greater 
is record figures in production came at the heels of the well- 
mown decline of 1953-54 and of several months of fluctuation in 
954. As early as 1954 the tendencies of American economy did 
Ot appear quite clear and gave occasion for quite varied prog- 
ostications at home and abroad. The 1949 memories were still 
uite fresh and not a few countries. in Europe especially, had 
ause to wonder whether an international effect of the slackening 
Bee ices conjuncture were not coming again. However, it was 
lear already in mid - 1954 that the immediate danger, at least 
or the moment, had been avoided. 


True, in making a closer analysis of the factors wich had 
hecked the slackening process and led to a new revival of eco- 
omic activity in the United States, it would not be easy to say 
at was the role of those factors which were the direct result of 
ae economic and political conception of the Government and 
rhat was the part played by other factors. For, even if one were 
> accept the thesis that the reduction of tax on personal income 
nd on commercial firms’ profits, as well as the abolition of the 
urplus profit tax, had a positive effect on the volume of personal 
Onsumption and investment activity, the fact remains that other 
actors too acted in the: direction of stabilizing American economy 
nd combatting the international consequences of recession, As far 
s America is concerned, it seems impossible not to take into con- 
ideration the effects of the so-called automatic stabilizers of eco- 
omy which have been systematically built up during the last 
Wenty years. Here, probably, first place should be given to the 
utomatism of the American tax system which, without any spe- 
lal changes in taxation rates, reduces the tax pressure in unfavo- 
table years but increases it, again automatically, in the periods 
economic prosperity. This mechanism itself was already in a 
osition to, neutralize the effects of recession on the volume of 
come of the American population by approximately three fourths 
om August 1953 to somewhere in mid-1954. But here certainly 
ome other instruments have acted as well, for instance the sup- 
ort of the prices of agricultural products, guarantees of mortgage 
redits and deposits etc. On the international plane, however, the 
igh conjuncture in Western Europe was certainly one of the de- 
isive factors which neutralised the effects of American recession. 
f general, it turned out that in 1954 Western Europe was no 
Mnger the samé area which, only a few years back, had been so 
€pendent on the movement of American economy. On the con- 
‘ary, it might be said that the favourable developments in Euro- 
€an countries, which influenced also the world farming and raw 
aterial areas, had contributed to the stabilization and revival of 
(merican economy. In a s:nse, this meant a return of services 
hich the United States had rendered for years to Western Eu- 
pe through various forms of assistance, which are not insigni- 
y even today. But, on the other hand, this was also a reflec- 
on of the European’ countries’ own efforts, of the constructive 
Sonomic cooperation which is evolving through the OEEC and 
ther regional organizations. ’ 
__ President Eisenhower did not forget in his message to 
isizé the significance of the international economic co- 


Tation for the future prosperity of the United States and 
ie world as a whole, and this is undoubtedly a positive fact. 
insenhower pointed to the significance of the development of 
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The Economic Aspect 
4 of Eisenhower’s Message 
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world trade, to the role of international financing, to the need for 
larger American participation in a number of international econo- 
mic organizations, towards which Congress has been rather reserved 
in the past, He again called for joining the newly-planned Orga- 
nization for Trade Cooperation (OTC) which was to remove ob- 
stacles in the way of international trade. It seems that a favour- 
able atmosphere has been created in Congress for taking such a 
step, although there exist strong tendencies for fencing inthe 
American market and barring access to foreign goods. This would 
probably be the explanation of the President’s words emphasizing 
that Congress shall retain its sovereignty in the field of customs 
policy and generally in export policy. 

In the field of international financing, the ‘President repe- 
ated the thesis from last year’s message: stimulation of private 
American investments abroad through the elimination of the dou- 
ble taxation of profits. Something has already been done in this 
field last year, while the regulations on the status of foreign capital 
have undergone cartain alterations in many countries which feel 
the need for foreign financial means. However, e fective results 
were not important and the Americaa Adaiinistration will proba- 
bly have to repeat its appeal from year to year. 


‘A new element in the sphere of international” financing is 
the President’s demand that the United States should assume firm 
obligations for aiding definite projects which are indispensable for 
the economic development of under-developed areas. True, this 
demand has not yet been precisely formulated, as the nature of 
these projects has not been closely defined, nor the conditions 
under whish underdeveloped countries could reckon with Amer'can 


‘aid, The text itself does not show clearly enough whether an action 


is involved which would above all be aimed at accelerating the 
current efforts of the under-developed countries towards the im- 
provement of their economic and social conditions and in the 
direction of stabilizing the world economy as a whole. One gets 
the impression that the President actually has these aims in view, 
which would be in full accord with the statements he made at 
the Geneva Conference. However, what might give occasion for 
differe1t interpretations is the linking of these aims with definite 
ideological-political considerations. It is mot yet clear whether 
American aid to under-developed countries would be accompanied 
by certain political conditions, which would diminish its scope 
and significance, or whether it is designed to serve only as one 
of the elements in free competition between various social-political 
systems in the world. If Eisenhower wants this last Interpretation 
to be given to his words, then the realization of his demand could 
mean a contribution to international cooperation and to the world 
economic development in particular. Free competition between 
different social-political systems, based on respect for the principle 
of equality among nations, would not be incompatible with the 
principles of active coexistence. For, if competition among nations 
is to be taken as a means for advancing the interests of interna- 
tional community, thén cooperation becomes its indispensable cor- 
relate. In this sense the following words from the message sound 
encouraging : 

»The stimmary of our efforts on the international plane 
should be: struggle for peace, with as much energy, with as much 
feeling of loyalty and urgency as we have shown in the defence 
of our country during the war. In this effort our arms’ do not 
lie in"force. Our arms¥are principles and ideas embodied in our 
historical traditions. . .“ 

From the viewpoint of the general conception of internal 
economic policy of the United States the message has brought not 
hing new in principle. The basic line which emerged during the 
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three-year period of the Administration’s activity has been con- 
firmed: with an expression of belief that this path should be con- 
tinued. This means that efforts should be made to revive a system 
which would be based on the freedom of private initiative and on 
the free play of market forces. A favourable atmosphere. should 
be created for the encouragement of private savings and_ private 
investments, while gradually removing the obstacles put in the 
way by state intervention. The President especially emphasized the 


need for balancing the State budget and expressed the conviction 
that this would be achieved in the fiscal year 1956/57. 

What appears positive in this wish for the reduction of 
state expenditures and for the balancing of the budget is, that-the 
Government evidently does not reckon with the new armament 
programme as an incentive for economic activity. True, it does 
direcily follow that the budget expenditures for armaments. will be 
sensibly altered in the course of the year. Eisenhower ‘declared 
himsel against superfluous or inadequate military programmes. But, 
in any case, armaments have not b en taken as an active element 
in the maintenance of the economic stability of the country and 
in the further economic development. Th se elements should be 
looked for in the second half of the Eisenhower programme which, 


giving the state intervention definite frames, supplements the 


strengthening of private enterprise and private capital in’ general. 

In point of fact, the President came out again this time 
with a considerably wide scale of projects which the State. would 
have to undertake with a view to stabilizing the nationel economy 
and creating conditions for the free play .of private initiative. He 
even reproached Congress for having done nothing last ‘year in 
compliance with his former proposal concerning a ten-year road 
building programme which would: cost the Federal Government 
about 25 billion dollars. This item has: been re-entered on the 
agenda of Congress and, parallel with this, extensive projects of 
landreclamation and hydro-technical works connected with elec- 
trification. The need for diversifying economy in certain areas where 
chronic unemployment is prevalent has been specially emphasized. 

Briefly, despite an optimism which is based on last year’s 
achievements, Eisenhower retained his earlier line, which might 
perhaps ‘be characterized as a cautious seeking for a definite com- 
promise between private and State enterprises. According ‘to this 
conception, the weight would evidently rest on private capital and 
on private-capitalist institutions, but the frames and ‘conditions 
for their functioning would have to be ensured by the State. One 
does not get the impression that the Administration would be 
bent’ on taking a premature step, at least in such a measure as 
would depend on the President. 

A new element in the past economic policy of the United Sta- 
tes is introduced by the President’s demand for a radical solution 
of agricultural problems, for finding new ways which would pro- 
vide for the abolition of the old systems of price support for 
agricultural products. True, Eisenhower raised this question as 


Foreign Tourist Trade in Yugoslavia | 


M. NESIC¢ 


of Yugoslav tourism separately from the economic and social 
advancement of the country under conditions of socialist 
development. This means that foreign tourist trade in Yugoslavia 
cannot be examined apart from Yugoslav tourism as a whole. 
Yugoslav tourism suffered immense devastation in the course 
of World War II. Roads and railway lines were damaged, railway 
rolling stock and shipping transport destroyed, catering and other 
tourist projects demolished etc. Thus the railway network preserved 
in 1946 amounted to only 42% as compared to 1939, while the 
number of railway passenger cars amounted to a mere 66% of the 
1939 total. Only 28 seagoing passenger ships were available in 1946 
as compared to 72 in 1939. Economic reconstruction in’ the postwar 
period ensured the necessary material conditions for tourist. deve- 
lopment. The restoration of transport facilities and reconstruction 
Of catering enterprises provided the basis for the promotion of 
fourist trade. Major successes were scored in the field of economic 
rehabilitation within a short period, particularly in the transport 
sector, thus leading to a revival of tourist trade. as 


|: vould be impossible to ssurvey the post war development 
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early as 1953, but the unfavourable development of economy ina 
ter months put off the settiement of this matter. In the mean 
time, the old Roosevelt system, which dates from 1934, has bee 
retained. 

oak he problem is undoubtedly difficult and constitutes a sen 
sitive spot in the American economy. On the one hand the guar 
anteed prices and buy-up of surpluses by the State have impose 
themselves as an imminent need, both from the point of view o 
the existence of a large section of the agricultural population anc 
from the point of view of the ensurance of markets for industry 
On the other hand, the system of price support for agricultura 
products has led towar ds an ever greater accumulation of surplu 
ses.in the hands of the State and towards a disproportion in nationa 
economy, without any prospects for a final solution. 


The President’s message does not yet point’to the manne 
in which this question, of both national and, international signi 
ficance, is to be solved. The problem will probably be appro 
ached from several sides. But one of the ways has been intimate 
— ‘compensation to farmers who have undertaken: to limit thei 
arable land, primarily those areas under wheat and cotton. In othe 
words, farmers who would agree to reduce their sown areas woul 
get from the State a compensation equal in value to the lost frac 
tion of the yield. It is believed that sucha plan would be les: 
expensive for the State and thar it would ‘save it the expense am 
effort of maintaining agricultural surpluses which in 1955 exceede: 
7 billion dollars ) 

This new proposal will certainly provoke stormy commien 
and result in a division of opinion in America and abroad. Objec 
tions will probably be advanced from many quarters alleging tha 
this is in line with measures taken between the two wars, whic 
boiled down to subsidizing unused productive forces. For, really 
such a programme would mean nothing but» paying a* rent fo 
economic inactivity. for maintaining ‘sterile land surfaces whic 
under different conditions might have been of use to both ‘Ame 
rica and other countries. It would have appeared more logical ani 
more in keeping with post-war principles, especially with thos 
arising from the UN Charter, if the solution were, to be sough 
starting from the fact that the productive forces of each natio) 
should be utilized as fully as possible. In that case the weigh 
would have to be on the extension of domestic and foreign demand 
that is, on the ways leading to that aim. At a time when m 
countries require agricultural products — and cannot meet thei 
needs through their own means, such a trend would seem m 
more desirable and constructive. Nonetheless, it would be difficult 
at present, to make a deeper analysis of a’ proposal which has. no 
yet been formulated in detail. Its basis probably lies in the tendene 
to coordinate gradually the problem of agriculture with the gene 
ral conception of the Republican Government and”to dispense i 
time with State intervention in this sector, which has introduce 
an element of rigidity into the prices of the agricultural sector. - 


The industrialization and electrification of the country. require 
substantial investments in the heavy and power industries whi 
of. course curtailed investments in other sectors of economy _ af 
social life and hence tourism also. It is therefore necessary to be 
in mind the course of economic policy when assessing the postw 
development and present state of tourism. Notwithstanding | st 
an economic orientation and in spite of the considerable 
of war, notable results were achieved thanks to the immense éffe 
made to improve and expand the material basis of. tourism. 1 
railway network was extended by 1975 kilometers as compared 
1939 (in 1954 it totalled 11,622 . against 9.647 kilometers in 19 
while the number of passenger cars in 1954 exceeded the 1939 le 
by 282. New hotels and other catering projects were bui 
tourist resorts (until 1954) with a capacity of 6,383 beds. Altho 
shipping actually suffered the greatest losses during the war, 
new passenger ships were launched in the 1946 — 1954 ‘per 

. These successes made possible the increase of both dome 
and foreign tourist traffic in the post-war period. 


Split 


: Two stages can already be discerned in the development of 
the latter, i. e. from 1947 to 1950, and from 1951 to date respec- 
tively. In point of fact the volume of foreign tourist trade was 
‘very small until 1951. In this period, i. e. in 1947 and 1948, 
tourists from Czechoslovakia and Hungary were the most numerous. 
A stronger orientation to West European tourist markets was in- 
jtiated after the severing of political and economic relations with 
Eastern Europe. The first results were noted only in the beginning 
of 1951 when a more intensive tourist traffic was initiated. The 
following volume of traffic was registered in the first phase: 


1947 1948 1949 1950 | 

‘Number of foreign tourists 61,673 61,500 31,928 41,221 
Number of overnight hotel 

reservations 389,659 417,907 203,327 178,541 


The actual revival of foreign tourist trade began in 1951, 
as follows: 


1951 1952 1953 1954 
Number of visitors 70,379 129,024 245,211 , 321,485 
Number of overnight 
- hotel reservations 277688 460,994 854,884 1,103,664 


As shown by the above table, a tourist traffic showed steady 
upward trend from year to year so that the number of visitors 
and overnight hotel reservations in 1954 was 4.5 times and 4 times 
higher respectively than in 1951. Such an increase of tourist trade 
“was doubtless due to the better organization of tourist propaganda 
‘and publicity, the more favourable prices of catering services, the 
“opening of new travel bureaus and the greater incentive of cate- 
“fing enterprises with regard to foreign exchange earnings, etc- 


; The greatest number of foreign tourists came to Yugoslavia 
| (according to 1945 data) from Western Germany (26,7%), Austria 
(15,9), Great Britain (11,9%), France (6%), Italy (6,3%), the United 
| States (6%), Holland (5,3%), Switzerland (4,1%), Sweden (3,1%). 
etc. Western Germany and Austria undeniably represent the prin- 
cipal tourist market as they account for 42,6% of total foreign 
tourist traffic in our country. A survey of foreign tourist reservations 
‘Shows that they were mainly concentrated in the biggest and most 
developed tourist resorts. Apart from this, the notable share of 
‘transit centres in total tourist trade is also obvious, In 1954 tourist 
traffic was heaviest in the following resorts, which account for the 
highest percentage of total overnight reservations: Opatija (14,8%), 
Dubrovnik (11,3%), Belgrade (91%). Rab 4,0%), Bled (5:4%)» 
Split (2,7%), Lovran (4,9%)> Ljubljana (4,4%), Zagreb (7,1%)>» 
_ Mali Lo’inj (3,6%), Crkvenica (235%), Portoroz (2,2%), Rijeka 
_ (2,0%),° etc. 
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It would be interesting to note certain changes which 
occurred in 1954 as regards the structure of foreign tourist traffic 
per nationality in comparison with the prewar structure and which 
is depicted by the following table: (percentage of tourists from 
individual countries in total number of overnight reservations as 
compared to the prewar nine year average). 


Average 
1930—1938 1954 
Eastern European countries ........ 35.7 —_ 
AUIS Bemis sole ietereie tins wis cic teraisle waistetare 22.8 23.1 
Beneleterere scise 2 Wateiove as aivictece oie'> soe e 1.2 77, 
GY ERCH ES BIEATIN ee Pe oiaek ale aol w oraldee 3.6 10.1 
Brancesii se Age ig Dee Barats erick Be pe) 4.8 
“Tealy @witht Trieste) Ga... ne oo > 4.9 S22 
Germany...... ht aneay ed a leg .. 19.7 28.8 a 
United States and other American 

COUMEFTES 5) 063/205.) 0r esa iciaatyatase 1.8 5.7 
SCAN Wag vada 6 i je as y. Socata tate eis ote 0.9 4.7 
SWItZERla ics aii sicsebdialo aie’ laren’, were) <a 1.6 4.0 
Other countries. .......-.+2+2.ss0e0. 4.8 5-9 


The greatest changes were noted with regard to the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. They were the most heavily represented 
before the war, waile all tourist trade with these countries was 
discontinued after 1948. Changes were also noted as regards the 
share of other countries, particularly the increased inflow of tourists 
from Western Germany, Scandinavia and the United States. 


It should also be noted in this context that an ever greater 
number of foreign tourists is comiag to Yugoslavia with their cars 
and other motor vehicles. Thus 8,879 motor vehicles (automobiles, 
buses and motor cycles) crossed the frontier in 1952, 17,815 in 
1953, and 33,727 in 1954. 


The upward trend of tourist traffic resulted in a pro- 
portionate increase of foreign currency earnings in this 
sector which were as follows during the past three years: 


1952 1953 1954 


Total foreign currency earnings 3,533,000 5,366,000 7,000,000 


_ With an income of 7 million dollars in 1954, tourism became 
a significant asset in the Yugoslav balance of payments. Profits 
from “invisible exports” represent one of the major headings in 
the balance of payments of many highly developed tourist countries 
(Great Britain, Italy, France etc.). Although tne foreign currency 
earnings from tourist trade are increasing steadily in Yugoslavia 
they are still low when compared to those of other countries, Thus 
in 1954 for example Great Britain, earned 383 million dollars from 
foreign tourism, Italy 334 million, France 185, Western Germany 
169, Switzerland 116, Belgium 59, Ireland 50, Holland 41, Por- 
tugal 18, Finland 12, and Greece 12 million dollars. Needless to 
say, it is still not possible to compare the Yugoslav tourist trade 
with that of the leading tourist countries which have far broader 
possibilities for the development of tourism, but can already com- 
pare favourably with the medium developed tourist countries. 


* 


Foreign tourist traffic was further augmented in 1955. Thus 
the 1954 level was exceeded notably already by the end of Sep- 
tember, as the number of visitors and overnight reservations rose 
by 37% and 61% respectively, thus exceeding all the original 
estimates. Foreign currency earnings were also 38% higher by the 
end of September than in 1954 so that it can reasonably be ex- 
pected that they will reach the ten million dollar mark this year. 
Tourist. traffic in the January—September period 1955 was far 
heavier than in the whole year of 1938 (pre-war record year) while 
the number of overnight reservations has almost reached the pre- 
war level. 


1938 1955 Index 
Pes ere (to 30-IX) 
Number-of visitors 340,000 442,997 130 
Number of overnight 
. reservations 1,900,000 1,778-293 93.6 


It can be expected that last year’s volume of overnight re- 
servations’ will be equal to that in in 1938. These comparisons 
also indicate a mew tendency as regards the length of stay of fo- 
reign tourists. Thus while the average sojourn of a foreign tourist 
amounted to. 5.6 pays in 1938, it averaged 4 days in the 1955 nine 
month period. This is a characteristic feature of post-war foreign 
tourist traffic in other countries as well, and is primarily due to 
the increasingly mobile character of contemporary tourism brought 
about by the development of transport facilities, thus making to- 
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urists less inclined to prolong their stay in individual resorts. In 
this case, however, the tendency of foreign tourists to shorten 
their sojourn is partly due to the insufficient cultural and recre- 
ational facilities in the Yugoslav tourist resorts. 


* 
x” % 


The rapid development of foreign tourist trade during the 
past few years gave rise to several problems which require solution 
in order to ensure its further advancement. Although appreciable 
results have been achieved with regard to the promotion of tou- 
rism in the post-war period, its material basis nevertheless, falls 
short in certain respects of the requirements imposed by the gro- 
wing volume of domestic and foreign tourist trade. In the present 
phase of development of for.ign tourism and in view of future 
prospects, it is primarily necessary to expand and modernize the 
highway network, promote transport in general (increase the ca- 
pacity of shipping and railway rolling-stoc., develop air and railway 
transport, build modern airports, ensure greater confort in railway 
travel) while expanding the catering accommodation facilities and 
modernizing the existing hotels at the same time. These would be 
the foremost tasks necessitated by the promotion of foreign tour 
ist traffic. It goes without saying that the implementation of these 
measures would also notably contribute to the further development 
of domestic tourism. The projects foreseen include the construction 
and modernization of the Zagreb — Ljubljana super - highway, 
the Adriatic autobahn, the linking up of Kragujevac with Skoplje 
and Greece, as well as the construction of a modern road which 
“would connect the Adriatic highway with Skoplje (via Mozxtenegro 
and the Kosovo Metohia region) thus laying a solid basis for the 
further development of motor tourist traffic and make possible 
round trips through Yugoslavia. 

The construction of new catering projects is another urgent 
requirement primarily in those places where the shortage of hotel 
accommodation results in frequent bottlenecks. This is primarily 
the case in tourist transit centres (Belgrade, Ljubljana, etc) and 
such well known tourist resorts as Dubrovnik etc. It is necessary 
to modernize hotels, improve comfort and the quality of service in 
other tourist resorts before fixing appropriate prices. 


| Art _and Criticism 


Concert in Commemoration 
of Josip Slavenski 


A. PREGER 


HE historical ,,conc2rt of young Croatian composers“, at 
T which the orchestral works of Baranovié, Sirola, Dugan, 

Stancié, Dora Pejanovié and Dobronié were performed in 
the National sTheatre in Zagreb early in 1916, marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in Croatian music: The generation of fcompo- 
sers born at the turn of the century. definitely broke with the ni- 
neteenth century tradition and its romanticism, freed itself from 
foreign influence and spoke out in new terms. The musical expres- 
sion of this generation in many respects also leans on folklore and 
draws its material from the great treasury of the_ popular music. 
But the treatment of this material has |far transcended the 
traditional academic harmony of the restricted method. which 
had held complete sway fill then in the works of Croatian com- 
posers, a method which was completely alien to the spirit of 
folk music. Both by its harmonious language and by its technique 
of composition and orchestration and by the selection of the great 
foreign masters who served them as models, the new generation 
of composers freed itself from dominant German and Italian infla- 
ences and turned their attention rather more to the Russian and 
French schools which brought elements of the new expression in 
the art of music. The name of. Slavenski was. not on the pro- 
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‘ different significance. His art is deeply rooted in folk music — 
‘ but, while based on it, this art develops quite on its own int 
* something original and strong, something individual, 
‘ cally linked with the inexhaustible inspiration of countless anony- 


Apart from the creation of broader material conditions * 
the further successful advancement of foreign tourist trade, 
also necessary to implement a series of organizational measure 
This primarily implies an improvement of .the reception servi 
for foreign visitors in catering enterprises, the intensification \ 
tourist propaganda and publicity advertising our natural; wonde 
scenic beauty a3 well as cultural and historical monuments. *y 

The Yugoslav socio-economic development will bring abot 
still more favourable conditions for the development of tourisn 
particularly in view of the increased investments in transport ar 
catering, two fields of activity closely related to tourism, *> 


Yugoslavia is.rich in scenic beauty and health resorts. “Tt 
sunny Adriatic coast with its countless ‘little inlets and islands, th 
dense alpine forests, placid lakes, mineral waters, varied and he 
althy climate are all valuable assets for the development « 
tourism. Numerous cultural and historical monuments anda ric 
folklore complete the picture and render the country still mot 
attractive for foreign tourists. : : 


Interest of foreign holiday makers for Yugoslavia is growin 
parallel with the increasing prestige acquired by our country‘on th 
international scene. The further normalization of relations with th 
Eastern European countries (of which Hungary and Czechoslovaki 
had an important share in pre-war Yugoslav traffic) will brin 
about the necessary conditions for the arrival of tourists from thes 
countries. The fact that Yugoslavia was visited in 1953 by onl 
3.1% and 1.7% respectively of the total number of Austrian an 
West German tourists who travelled abroad indicates the va: 
prospects for increasing tourist trade with these countries. 4 


The extension and improvement of the material basis o 
tourism and the implementation of the necessary organizationa 
measures wita the aim of “ensuring the better exploitation of th 
scenic and cultural historical resorts of Yugoslavia will enable th 
further promotion of foreign tourist trade. This will raise foreigi 
currency earnings to such an extent so as to render them a fa 
more important heading in the Yugoslav balance of payments that 
was formerly the case. 
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gramme of the first concert. But he made his appearance at the 
following concert of the same type — ,an evening of Yugoslay 
composers“ which was held in May /920, also in Zagreb, — ané 
his name was seen beside the names of Bersa, Dobronié, Lhotké 
and}Hirsler, This evening saw the performance of Nocturne Opu 
2 by Slavenski, one of his first orchestral works. Soon Slavensk 
tookfa leading position not only among the Cioatian but als¢ 
among the Yugoslav composers. He became one of the most expres: 


only by the retention Of its popular freshness and anonymity th 
connection between Slawenski and the national music has quite ¢ 


yet organi- 


mous authors. With Slavenski. the folk melody is not only 


external impulse, a picturesque setting, an interesting apparel of 
omposition. He feels the folk theme as a part of himself as so- 
‘Mething intimate that springs from his very soul, something like 
his own mother tongue, enabling him to express himself subtly 
and authentically. And when Slavenski takes a folk melody for a 
‘theme, it is his own as much as of the people, just as his origi- 
nal themes are composed in the spirit of the national melodies 
and rhythm, based on its primary elements. Theréfore it was cor- 
rectly pointed out by the New York Times reviewer in 1924 (on 
the occasion of the performance of Slavenski’s first quartette) that 
this ,,is not folk music, but it is music of folk consciousness“. As 
in the case of former anonymous composers of folk songs, Sla- 
venski gives spontaneous expression to primordial values which 
are latent in the rich treasure of a musically talented nation. And 
just because this primeval talent breaks forth in Slavenski with 
such elementary force, it constitutes ,,one of the most precious 
discoveries in modern musical creativeness“, as E. Preussner de- 
clared, writing about him in the well-known magazine ,,Die Musik“. 
For world music, Slavenski was a new asset and a refreshment, 
his achievement suggesting quite new sources of music, as he had 
just discovered a new musical sphere — thus representing his 
people in the choir of world musical creativeness without making 
use of the hackneyed and worn formulae of romanticist of harmony. 
But Slavenski brings out in his works not only the melodious 
richness of his deaply loved homeland Medumurje. His keen sense 
of hearing and boldness of analysis extended over the entire 
Balkan area which he considered as his wider homeland and_ for 
whose artistic and other manifestations he had great understanding. 
Consequently he increasingly and above all included in his works 
the uneven rhythms, so new and interesting for the Western world 
and they became more and more the basis of the rhythmical expres- 
sion of modern. music. In the sphere of harmony, simultaneously 
with the Group of Six in France, and even ahead of them, he 
discovered the new polytonal combinations. Thus Slavenski is 
original and unique as regards the three essential and chief ele- 
ments of music: in melody, rhythm and harmony. If his signifi- 
cance for European music lay in the originality and novelty of 
is inspiration and of the musical material at his disposal, his 
leading role among Yugoslav composers lies in the novelty of his 
means and boldness of expression. Slavenski has been radically 
modern ever since the first tones. he composed; he was radical in 
his outlook immediately after the First World War. This modern 
trend is reflected in his melody which gives priority to whole-tone 
intervals, avoids the leading tone and even goes as far as to confine 
itself archaically to pentatone. But this break with the past is evident 
much more in his harmony which can free itself completely from 
the functionality of a string of accords and submit completely to 
the new esthetic principles. The rhythmic speech of Slavenski 


penetrates into the most subtle spheres of emotion and reveals © 


quite new worlds. But the richness of his orchestral palette is 
certainly one of his strongest characteristics. Precisely in this tech- 
nical aspect of composition Slavenski reveals a rare mastership. 
Slavenski is a unique master of the orchestral tone. After the un- 
surpassable subtleties of a Debussy and a Ravel, after Stravinsky, 
he was still capable of enriching the orchestral tone with an un- 
precedented beauty. And yet with all this novelty of expression, 
there is not a trace of construction or search for originality in his 
compositions. Everything is always ‘sincer in expression, springing, 
as it does, from inspiration. The best proof of this are his com- 
positions of thirty years ago, or more. Whereas some ,,moder- 
nists“ from that period sound quite hackneyed, or old-fashioned in 
their experimental methods today, in their insincere constructivism 
and rationalistic attempts — the works of Slavenski are genuine, 
original and modern just as they were at the time of their writing. 
The tooth of time has not affected them at all. It was just these 
qualities of this master which raised him to the front ranks of 
Yugoslav composers and placed him among the leading persona- 
lities of musical life after the First World War. But reality in the 
sphere of spiritual life is not always the reality of economic, ma- 
terial existence. While as early as thirty years ago Slavenski was 
the only Yugoslav composer whose works were published by one 
ef the largest world publishing enterprises (,,Schott’s Soehne, 
Viainz‘), he was eking out a meagre existence as a music teacher 
a. secondary school and at the music school, burdened by 
countless music lessons. But the inexhaustible energy of Slavenski 
enabled him to carry on his creative work, and his works come 
to a very large number. These are above all his numerous orche- 
tral.compositions from Nocturnes and the Primeval Symphony 
down to numerous symphonic suites and the famous ,,Balkano- 
phonia* which toured several continents and was performed under 
the best conductors (Kussevitzki, Malko, Kleiber, Fietelberg, Mar- 


tion and others). This display of sound from the Balkans, the 
land of ebullience and strength, the land of variety, heroic gaiety, 
oriental nostalgia and archaic song; —is a unique work. As in 
some of his suites, here too, Slavenski penetrated into the psy- 
chology of folk dances which he succeeds in’ intensifying to the 
pitch of frenetic orgies, just as he is capable of giving himself up 
to the greatest intimacy and quiet contemplation creating an atmo- 
sphere of intensive colour. Also worthy of note is his violin con- 
certo which is still waiting to be performed in America. Among 
his oratoria, Slavenski left his capital Oriental Symphony (Reli- 
giophonia) for soloists, choir and orchestra as well as the Sym- 
phony ‘for choir and orchestra which is his first post-war compo- 
sition. In this work he gave an impressive musical picture of the 
Liberation struggle for new Yugoslavia. Besides mysical pieces and 
choruses for the film and stage, Slavenski’s work is also rich in 
the field of chamber music (five quartettes for string instruments, 
two sonatas for the violin etc.) 


The qualities of Slavenski’s music were clearly manifested 
at the commemorative concert given on January 1oth by the Asso- 
ciation of Composers of Serbia in conjuction: with other art asso- 
ciations and the Belgrade Radio, a few weeks after the compo- 


get's death. 


The first composition on the programme ,,Songs of my 
Mother“ for bass voice and string quartette is nothing but a uni- 
gué elaboration of four Medimurje songs. With only a few moves, 
the’ master succeeded in infusing them with so much beauty and 
impressiveness that they belong to the finest compositions. he has 
written.’ Despite the refined mastership of his creativeness,: Sla- 
venski is ,,straightforward and natural, understandable to all. In 
private life he liked to emphasize that he was of the people, of 
proletarian origin. His works reflect this simplicity in the natural- 
ness and intimecy of his melody, in the accessibility of his thoughts, 
in his economical method and in his impressive strength. 


The facture of his piano compositions is similarly memo- 
rable. Produced on the basis of Mediimurje songs and original 
compositions, these pieces, collected in suites, are rich in lyrical 
quality and interesting dance rhythms. Potentially these pieces con- 
tain an inherent orchestral sound. Indeed, the author, who is not 
expressively a piano composer, adapted them all later for the grard 
orchestra. In the new version, they reveal much better the depth 
of the composer’s ambience of feeling, the richness of his harmonic 
combinations and the wide range of his orchestral possibilities. But 
what emerges most emphatically from them is the composer’s bright 
view of life. a view unobscured by inconsolable sorrow or despair, 
but akin to the life of nature, whether exposed to the warm rays 
of the July sun, or receiving only the darkened rays of autumn. 
Slavenski is a representative of the elementary and natural in the 
art of music. But he was also acquainted with human society, its 
culture and brilliant evolution. In his Oriental Symphony (which 
was likewise performed at the commemorative concert) he gave 
aphoristically a precise picture of individual religions and thus 
reviewed the evolution of human thought in the form of beliefs 
through centuries. In this attempt, the sphere of Slavenski’s cre- 
ativeness is not restricted to European religious thought, but penet- 
ratés into the cultural manifestations of remote peoples in tne far 
East. With an extraordinarily happy invention and lapidary touch, 
witha formula elaborated in each case in the form of a choral- 
orchestral movement, Slavenski gives the characteristic features of 
various religious circles, very intensively, yet simply. The primiti- 
veness of paganism is marked by monotone exclamations alternately 
thrown in by the soloist and choral groups. The Jewry is repres- 
ented by an impréssive melody of the soloist. based on the fine 
notes of the flute and harp, all worked out on an exotic scale of 
tones. Buddhism is characterized not only by the oriental ;penta- 
tonic scale, but also by means of persistent repetition, the myste- 
rious murmur or the chorus which signifies mystical peace of a 
spiritual richness, but-also-a statical, unalterable view of life. The 
passionate dynamism and frenzy of Islam is rendered brilliantly, 
while the final song to labour, written in terms of the mass song 
of today.— more thai twenty years ago is simple and monu- 
mental. One of the leaders of modern music in this country, 
Slavko Ostere. wrote correctly less than twenty years ago: ,,Reli- 
giophonia is a work of genius of the master“. 


“Death came prematurely to take away the great} master. He 
will no longer write works such as the Oriental Symphony, he 
will not be here to complete his great cantata entitled ,,Lenin“ 
based onthe words of Mayakovsky, on which ke had worked for 
years. But there remain works which he completed, works which 
will be a precious musical treasure of the. Yugoslav peoples. 
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Milan Atrtists in Belgrade 


A. CELEBONOVIC 


Milan was held in the ULUS Gallery on Terazije in the 
first half of January. This show was organised by Mr. Mas- 
caro, a publisher of Milan, with some support on the Yugoslav side 
but without any pretensions whatever of representing a compre- 
hensive exhibition of contemporary Italian art not even that of the 
Lombardian metropolis. On the contrary, in all his statemants to 


A exhibition of paintings and sculptures by eight artists from 


Fiorenzo Tomea; Landscape 
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the Belgrade press and radio Mr. Mascaro announced tha 
this exhibition will mainly display the works of young and com: 
paratively little known artists (with the exception of Reggiani an¢ 
Tomei) who do not represent a homogenous group. g 

The differences are really enormous between the abstraction: 
of Mauro Reggiani and the realist landscapes of Fiorenzo Tomeo 
between the poetical decorations of Giovanola and the surrealis 
psychology of Lanfranco, between the different conceptions of thy 
structure of matter in nature or man himself of Sergio Dangelo o: 
Enrico Baia, and its compression as conceived by the sculpto: 
Carnelo Capelo, between these tendencies together and the nev 
realistic trends represented by Gianfranco Ferroni. Considerabli 
differences of quality were also obvious and can only be discs 
within the context of a general survey. 


Although this unofficial exhibition is doubtless modest it 
scope n view of all that contemporary Italian art would have t 
show, it nevertheless called forth the keen interest of the publi 
in Belgrade and was favourably commented in the press. Com 
pared to the exhibition of the Ravenna mosaics, for instance, whicl 
was shown in Belgrade three months ago, the interest was dispro 
ptelationaroy great, particularly in view of the fact that altuoug 
copies, these mosaics were aesthetically an artistic experience of th 
prime order, j 


How come so much interest fot this smael exhibiton? 1 
should primarily be said that this reaction was spontaneous, an 
that as such can be considered at indication of a cultutal atmo: 
phere, and not only recognition of certain works. This minor bu 
sympathetic event revealed that the Yugoslav art lovers are since 
rely interested in the developments in contemporary Ttalian sculp 


ture and painting and that the time is more than tripe to show 
to them. On the other hand, we believe that the similar develop 
ments in Yugoslavia would also be of interest for the Italian publi 
if for no other reason, in view of the frequent allegation that al 
is dictated from above and limited to propaganda activities. Buta 
art is essentially ,,una cosa mentale“ as Leonardo said, the prim 
advantage of a more serious exchange in this field would ied 
the fact that it would enable mutual acquaintance of the crcatiy 
spirit in things, which although far from being kindred or ¢ 
similar in the two countries, certainly exists to a notable anal 
an integral part of the entire national milieu. Although the firs 
step in this direction was modest and inadequate it was ae 
beneficial as it indicated the need and possibility for a more 

tensive exchang in the field of graphic arts. 
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